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handsomely endowed a university which became an even greater center of research. Under Daniel Coit Gilman the new Johns Hopkins University, the first true graduate school in America, lived up to the hope of its founder in avoiding ecclesiasticism and partisanship and in widening many fields of knowledge. Ezra Cornell, carpenter and mechanic, having piled up a fortune in the telegraph business and public lands, was persuaded by Andrew D. White to enlarge his original idea for advancing agricultural education. The institution bearing the founder's name became a living tribute to his conviction that the "industrial and productive classes" deserved the best facilities for mental culture and practical knowledge. While Cornell was to be an institution where any person whatever could find instruction in any study, Vassar, Wellesley and Smith, similarly founded by the newly rich, concentrated on establishing opportunities for women to achieve the highest standards in collegiate education. From the fortune which Leland Stanford harvested in railroading emerged the university which he and his wife lovingly built in memory of their son.
'The most important of the newly established universities was that which John D. Rockefeller endowed at Chicago. In 1896 the fabulously wealthy oil king could declare that the great secular university he had founded was the best investment he had ever made in all his life. "The good Lord gave me the money, and how could I withhold it from Chicago?" he asked. The philanthropies which he increasingly supported not only greatly advanced the cause of original research but gradually tended to lessen popular hostility against the man who had driven so many little fellows to the wall in building his great oil empire.
It remained for Andrew Carnegie to develop the best-articulated philosophy of philanthropy. In 1889 there appeared in the North American Review an article entitled "The Gospel of Wealth." It bore the name of the steel magnate and was introduced with high praise by the editor. In this essay Carnegie, after justifying the free enterprise system on the ground that it accorded with natural law, democracy, and human nature, went on to speak of the obligation of men of wealth to pour large parts of their means into socially useful causes. By so doing, Carnegie concluded, profits were socialized with the least possible harm to the free enterprise system, and any shortcomings in the workings of that system were compensated lor with interest. The Scottish immigrant who had so miraculously succeeded in Pittsburgh had already established a public